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WorldBriefs 

War declared on environmen¬ 
talists 

Environmentalists in Ecuador are 
fearing not only for the Amazon 
rainforest but also their own lives, 
after recent comments by President 
Gustavo Noboa. 

The environmentalists are 
opposing the OCP pipeline, a heavy 
crude oil pipeline proposed to cross 
the country from the Yasuni National 
Park in Amazonia in the east, to the 
coast in the west. The pipeline would 
not only run through rainforest and 
important ecosystems, but also 
indigenous peoples' lands. At a 
press conference on May 17, Noboa 
publicly threatened Accion 
Ecologies (Friends of the Earth 
Ecuador), shouting he would declare 
war on environmentalists and fight 
them "trench by trench". 

Accion Eccologica now fear for 
their lives, and in particular that of 
member Yvonne Ramos, who was 
personally mentioned by the 
president. "More than ever we need 
to join forces and achieve 
international support," said Accion 
Eccologica, "to show that there are 
hundreds of organisations 
throughout the world that support 
ecologists in Ecuador and who 
oppose the OCP pipeline due to the 
social and environmental impacts it 
will entail." 

Protestors display Full support 
for the Intifada 

Jun 6 (IPS) - Tens of thousands 
of angry and anguished Syrians took 
to the streets this week to protest the 
deaths of fellow Arabs in clashes 
with Israelis in the occupied 
territories, and their government let 
them display their full support for the 
intifada. 

Men and women, pupils and 

...Continued on page 2 


Community internet 
server under attack 


KAREN ELIOT 

"I surrender. 

I surrender right now, 
completely and unconditionally. 

And I'm not kidding. 

It is my intention to carefully 
and completely explain, to the 
entire world, exactly why there 
is no defence against the sorts of 
clever Internet attacks you guys 
can create. 

I want to do that because the 
world still doesn't get it." 

Steve Gibson, An Open 
Letter to the Internet's Hackers, 
June 1st 2001. (full text 
http://grc.com/dos/openletter.ht 
m) 

Steve Gibson is the friendly, 
self-promoting Internet security 
expert of Gibson Research 
Corporation (US). His popular 
website www.grc.com was last 
month overrun with what's 
known as a denial-of-service 
(DoS) attack, leading Steve to a 
crisis in confidence in the 
structure and vulnerability of the 
Internet, and the ability (or lack 
thereof) of anyone to protect 
themselves from a DoS attack 
just slightly more sophisticated 
than the one he faced. 

DoS attacks are a brute force 
attack on a system, clogging up 
the available bandwidth of a 
server with an overload of 
packets of meaningless 
'information.' Legitimate data is 
lost in the deluge and the target is 
left with a hefty bandwidth bill. 


Activists have used similar 
methods to stage 'virtual sit ins.' 
But what groups like the 
Electrohippies consider as a 
democratic protest requiring 
community support (other 
hackers of the 'information 
wants to be free' type might 
disagree), a single cracker can 
easily achieve alone with more 
sophisticated software tools. 

Typically a cracker will first 
gain a number of vulnerable 
computers - most likely home 
cable users running Microsoft 
operating systems. By exploiting 
security holes to install a 'trojan' 
program, the cracker can at any 
time instruct all the online 
computers under their control 
(known as 'zombies') to 
commence a unified strike on a 
target. 

For smaller Internet Service 
Providers, understanding the 
nature of an attack and knowing 
how to successfully filter it out is 
not enough. An attack must be 
filtered out 'upstream' and that 
means the co-operation of the 
larger service provider, and in 
most cases in Australia that's 
Telstra. To completely stop an 
attack every ISP serving an 
infected computer must be co¬ 
operative. 

Last week Melbourne's 
volunteer-run Webserver Green 
Net / CommunityNet (www. 
greennet.net.au) experienced 

continued page 3 



Thousands turned out in Melbourne on June 3rd as part of a national day of 
action against Federal Government treatment of refugees - story on page 4. 
_Photo by Regis Martin. 


Chileans take free trade battle to US congress 


GUMISAI MUTUME 

Chilean groups recently descended 
on Capitol Hill aiming to convince 
the US Congress that unless a 
proposed free trade agreement with 
their country upholds worker rights 
and environmental standards, it is 
not welcome. 

"Yes, we support free trade, but 
not this type of free trade," said 
Rosario Ugarte of the Institute of 
Ecological Policy in Santiago. "The 
purpose of this visit is to inform 
Americans that large portions of 
Chilean civil society are against it." 

Since December 2000, the 
United States and Chile have been 
negotiating a bilateral free trade 
agreement whose contents remain 
secret. President George W Bush 
has indicated he wants the deal 
signed by year-end and is seeking 


'fast track' trade promotion 
authority from Congress to enable 
him to get it through without 
amendments by US legislators. 

But the delegation that came to 
Washington this week, composed 
of trade union leaders. 


environmentalists and academics, 
had other ideas. 

They warned that if the 
proposed agreement mirrors other 


US free trade accords, such as the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) with Canada 
and Mexico, it could further erode 
Chile's biodiversity and reduce its 
workers to cheap labour. 

"We are here to dispel the myth 


that free trade will benefit 
workers," said Jorge Godoy, vice 
president of the Confederation of 
Miners of Chile. He said that until 


labour standards in Chile are 
raised, members of his union are 
not going to benefit from US 
industries setting up shop in the 
country. "Many of our members 
are working 12-16 hours a day 
already," Godoy said. 

Civil society groups often 
chastise NAFTA, arguing that its 
investment provisions grant too 
much power to foreign 
corporations and that after it came 
into force in 1994, trade in forest 
products among the three countries 
has multiplied at great cost to the 
environment. 

US imports of forest products 
from Canada grew 36 percent 
while exports rose 45 percent in the 
two years following the 
implementation of NAFTA. 

The US International Trade 
Commission reported in 1999 that 


Chilean timber production is 
steadily rising and warned that by 
2025, it would have doubled - 
primarily in response to 
international demand. The 
elimination of tariffs on wood 
products under the proposed trade 
pact is expected to raise demand 
even higher. 

According to the Chile Timber 
Corporation, the country's forestry 
sales reached a record 2.4 billion 
dollars last year - an increase of 23 
percent from the previous year 
mainly buoyed by new US 
investments including a 40-million- 
dollar timber processing plant set 
up by Louisiana Pacific. 

To reduce the negative impacts 
of free trade, the Chilean delegates 
proposed that the US-Chile accord: 

Allow environmentally 
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students, peasants and business¬ 
men carried banners denouncing 
Israel's military action against 
Palestinians. "Death to new Nazis, 
the Zionist, the killers of children," 
read one big-black banner. 

The calls were totally in 
contradiction to those by Palestinian 
President Yasser Arafat who issued 
cease-fire orders on Saturday, 
bowing to an Israeli ultimatum of a 
harsh air strike in retaliation for the 
Friday's suicide bombing in Tel Aviv 
that killed 20 Israelis and wounded 
more than 60. 

The demonstration was 
organised by the Permanent Syrian 
Arab Committee to back the intifada. 
Some 18 Syrian intellectuals, 
including researchers, journalists, 
writers and lecturers, have recently 
set up the Committee in protest 
against Israeli attacks on 
Palestinians in the occupied 
territories. 

Tamara Husseini, a 27-year-old 
accountant at a private firm, said she 
paid little attention to politics before 
seeing a satellite station's video, set 
to stirring music, of the death of 10- 
year-old Palestinian Mohammed al- 
Durra. Dramatic television footage of 
a weeping, terrified al-Durra and his 
father, caught in Gaza crossfire in 
October has been shown again and 
again on Arab stations, transforming 
the boy into a symbol of the 
Palestinian plight. "Government 

...Continued on page 4 


Grasslands in Melbourne offers 
an organic, community-focussed 
alternative to supermarket 
culture 

CAMILLA PANDOLFINI 

If you want to extricate yourself 
from the consumer cycle in 
practice as well as principle, a 
good start is to avoid the 
supermarket and its over-packaged 
and often genetically-modified 
products. Instead, opt for organics 
and fair traded products where 
possible. Unfortunately, organic 
foods have recently become super¬ 
trendy and many shops are 
jumping onto the organic 
bandwagon with a commitment to 
ethics and the earth that only lasts 
as far as their funky plastic 
wrapping. Organics, biodynamics 
and minimal packaging don't have 
to be excessively expensive and 
shouldn't involve exploitation of 
workers or shoppers. 

Food co-operatives are an 
amazing alternative to the 
supermarket and involve a 
commitment to the earth and its 
people. There are hundreds of 
non-profit food co-operatives 
around Australia, all with different 
aims. Grasslands is a particularly 
amazing collectively-run organic 


grocery, cafe and info shop in 
Footscray, which is in the wild 
Western suburbs of Melbourne. 

The name Grasslands 
recognises the fact that, prior to 
European invasion, the northern 
and western suburbs of what is 
now Melbourne were covered with 
a myriad of grasses. The 
Wurrundjeri tribe, which is part of 
the Kulin nation, call these 
grasslands home. There are now 
only remnants of grassland 
ecosystems left in Australia and 
throughout the world. Grasslands 
acknowledge that this land was 
stolen from the Wurrundjeri. 

The Grasslands aim is to fund 
innovative social projects that are 
unable to secure funding from 
other sources. The co-op initially 
started in 1997 as an organic 
grocery delivery service, but in 
1999 opened a shopfront to 
facilitate a greater level of funding 
to groups. The Grasslands 
collective felt that a grocery store 
and info-shop was an ethical way 
of raising funds for social projects, 
eliminating the necessity of 
community groups to trade their 
integrity and independence for 
funding. Unlike many other food 
co-ops, Grasslands only stocks 
organic, biodynamic and vegan 
groceries and has a very small 


mark-up so that stock is accessible 
to all members of the community. 
Low-income earners also receive a 
further ten per cent off any 
purchases. The cafe sells yummy 
meals all below five dollars and the 
info shop houses a free progressive 
library where you can borrow 
books, videos and journals on a 
range of topics. 

The info shop offers a free 
meeting space and subsidised 
office space to community groups. 
The Human Rights Centre for 
Mental Health, which aims to 
offer a real alternative to 
traditional mental health services 
through their non-medical holistic 
approach to mental health needs, 
is housed upstairs and is funded by 
Grasslands. Just recently, an 
Asylum Seeker Resource Centre 
has opened up down the road. The 
centre is also funded by 
Grasslands, and provides tangible 
and non-tangible support to 
asylum seekers who are literally 
ignored by government support 
services. Grasslands also helps 
other projects in other ways, for 
instance the Paper is distributed to 
many different outlets by the 
Grasslands fruit, vegie (and paper) 
delivery service. 

Grasslands is perhaps one of the 
only fully independent community 


centres in Melbourne or even 
Australia. It is an inspiration and 
example to anyone who has ever 
dreamt of setting up any kind of 
non profit co-op, community 
resource or support centre that is 
fully independent from all the 
restrictions associated with 
corporate or government funding. 
Morever, Grasslands don't want to 
stand on their own or become a 
megastore, they are happy to pass 
on knowledge and experience to 
others looking to set up similar 
projects. In essence that is what 
Grasslands is about: funding and 
facilitating community groups and 
social projects. 

But Grasslands is under threat. 
Substantial debts incurred in 
setting up the shopfront 
desperately need to be cleared. If 
you have any skills, time or money 
that you could offer to help 
Grasslands survive, contact Pablo 
on 9362 0830 or drop into the 
shop, at 205 Nicholson street 
Footscray just, around the corner 
from the station. Donations will be 
very appreciated. 

There will be an organic 
banquet and party on August 4th 
that will be raising funds for the 
organisation. Come along or offer 
your skills to the benefit feast. Stay 
tuned for more details. 


Nepal census to show real picture of diversity 



Marginalised minority communities in Nepal, such as those liv¬ 
ing in the Flimalayan region, have been intensifying their 
demands on Government for fairer representation. 
_ Photo by Marni Cordell. 


RAMYATA LIMBU 

As Nepal's tenth national census gets 
underway, indigenous communities around 
the country are hopeful that it will present a 
fairer and more realistic picture of this South 
Asian nation's diversity. 

The census, initially scheduled for Jun. 
10-21, has been extended to the fourth week 
of June due to the massacre earlier this 
month of Nepal's royal family. 

But in the run-up to the census, volunteers 
from a number of the country's indigenous 
groups have been carrying out awareness 
campaigns, teaching their communities how 
to correctly fill out questionnaires in the 
2001 census on religion, ethnicity, mother 
tongue, and second language. 

With more than 60 indigenous groups 
speaking more than 69 languages, Nepal is 
home to one the most multi-cultural, multi- 
linguistic, and multi-religious populations in 
the world. 

"The result may give us a truer and more 
realistic picture of Nepal's diversity, 
something which the censuses in the past 
have failed to do," says Uttam Singh 
Thangden, a member of the Kirant 
Yakthung Chumlung, an indigenous 
organisation promoting the upliftment of 
Nepal's eastern indigenous Limbu 
population. 

Since the restoration of democracy in 
1990, marginalised and subjugated minority 
communities have been intensifying their 
demands and seeking a greater role in 
national issues bound to affect their 
linguistic, cultural and religious status. 

The Nepal Federation of Nationalities 
(NFN), an umbrella group representing 39 
indigenous people's groups around the 
country, has called upon the people to 
strengthen the country's national identity by 
highlighting ethnic diversity. 

Ever since King Prithvi Narayan Shah 
unified numerous principalities about 250 


years ago and founded modern Nepal, the 
country has been likened to a garden of 
many flowers. 

However, Nepal's 'janjati', defined by the 
government as non-Hindu, indigenous 
communities having their own mother 
tongue and traditional culture and socially 
backward in comparison to other caste 
groups, feel they have been bypassed by 
mainstream development, politics and 
economy largely taken advantage of and 
dominated by the mainstream Hindu groups. 

The Nepal Census on Population and 
Housing 2001, the official name for the 
census, is an opportunity to make their 
actual presence felt. 

"The last census said there were about 
300,000 Limbus in Nepal. But we'd say the 
number is around 500,000," says Thangden. 

"It also reported that 50 to 75 percent of 
'janjatis' were Hindu. That's far from the 
truth. If our efforts pay off, this census will 
probably present a fairly different and more 
realistic picture of Nepali society than the 
last," he adds. 

While indigenous communities like 
Thakalis, Gurungs, Magars and Tamangs 
have decided to register themselves as 
Buddhists and not Hindu as many 
previously did, a consortium of Limbus, 
Rais, Sunuwars and Yakkhas have decided 
to call themselves Kiranti - a group 
upholding animistic background and beliefs. 

Ethnicity was included in the nation's 
second national census in 1920 for the first 
time and maintained until 1950. The issue of 
ethnicity was dropped in later surveys and it 
was only in 1991 that the government made 
available data on ethnicity. 

Janjati organisations that analysed the 
data are harsh in their criticism of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics for under¬ 
enumeration and a biased interpretation of 
Nepal's social reality. They say the 
establishment has been slow in making 
amends. 

Says Bal Krishna Mabuhang, NLN 


general secretary and the 
first professional 

demographer to analyse 
data collection in the 1991 
census relating to caste, 
ethnicity and religion: "The 
right of janjatis to be 
counted impartially in the 
national census has been 
undermined so far as they 
are underrepresented in 
policy making levels." 

The Central Bureau of 
Statistics maintains that it 
has made the necessary 
revisions and modifications 
regarding ethnicity, religion 
and language in the census 
after accommodating valid 
suggestions from ethnic 
groups — thus creating a 
more scientific census than 
the past nine. 

But Krishna Bhattachan, 
a sociology professor at 
Kathmandu's Tribhuvan 
University, feels the 
questionnaire is individual- 
centred and may affect 
'janjati' communities for 
whom collective living is 
the social norm. 

They fear that many of 
the enumerators lack 
detailed anthropological 
knowledge, something that 
will affect the survey in the field. 

Also, the annex listing the sub-clans of 
various janjatis will not be sufficient in the 
field. 

Lor example, more than 32 sub-clans 
have been recorded among the Rais, an 
eastern hill community. The census 
guidelines list only 20. 

Mainstream Hindu groups, on the other 
hand, fear that a fine cross-sectioning of 
Nepal's population may harm national 


identity and unity. 

The World Hindu Lederation and 51 
affiliated organisations have demanded that 
the ethnic minorities assimilate into the 
mainstream. 

Earlier, in a public notice printed in the 
country's major dailies, they demanded that 
the Central Bureau of Statistics scrap queries 
related to caste, ethnicity, religion, and 
language. 

Article sourced from IPS 
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New Labour - same old story? Simulating democracy can be a virtual breeze 



Tony Blair secures another term. 
Source: www.freefoto.com 


TIM PETTERSON 

In Britain the Labour 
government of Tony 
Blair has been re-elected 
for a second term. The 
result put Labour just a 
few seats shy of the 
massive 189 seat majority 
it secured when it first 
came to power in 1997. 

The opposition 

Conservative Party 
managed to only increase 
its share of the vote by 
one per cent. It was a devastating 
blow to the leadership of William 
Hague and a rebuff to his 
xenophobic and isolationist 
polices. He has now resigned, 
leaving his party in total crisis. 

Yet in spite of Blair's best efforts 
to suggest otherwise, for Labour 
the result was not free from 
embarrassment either. He sought to 
characterise his victory as an 
historic triumph. But beneath the 
hype and hyperbole that has 
become a hallmark of New Labour, 
there lies the biggest story about 
this election: massive, historically 
high levels of voter apathy and 
disillusionment. 

Indeed, not only were the 
celebrations that greeted Blair's 
victory in 1997 absent this time, so 
were many of the voters. 
Nationally, the voter turnout was 
the lowest since 1918 (when high 
numbers of voters were still away 
at war), with fewer than six out of 
10 eligible voters participating. In 
Blair's own northeast England 
constituency of Sedgefield the vote 
plummeted 10 per cent, while the 
turnout was as low as 44 per cent 
in other safe Labour seats. 

So why did so many voters say 
home? The government argues that 
it was really just a sign of voter 
satisfaction with the government. 
"We will find after the election 
there are loads more people who 
wanted a Labour victory than 
actually turned out to vote," 
claimed Jack Straw, erstwhile 
Home Secretary and newly 
appointed Foreign Secretary. "So 
the state of the moral authority will 
paradoxically be greater than that 
of the vote." 


The real reason people stayed 
away however has probably got a 
lot more to do with the 
combination of Britain's first-past- 
the-post system and the political 
convergence of the two main 
parties. Labour's lurch to the right 
under Blair has made it virtually 
indistinguishable from the Tories 
in many key policy areas. 

Neither of the major parties 
offered the radical solutions people 
craved. And those minor parties 
that did were not such an attractive 
option either. Britain's electoral 
system virtually guarantees that in 
most electorates a vote for these 
parties will be a wasted one. The 
Liberal-Democrats, the one minor 
party that is able to command a 
majority of votes in some seats, was 
the only party to enjoy a significant 
increase in its share of seats. Its' 
leader went to the election with a 
platform closely resembling a 
Labour Party before it went "new". 

If the people have spoken in this 
election, it is for the lesser of two 
evils, and certainly without much 
enthusiasm. Yet it is the silence of 
those that did not vote that is more 
interesting. What is the verdict on 
the health of British democracy 
among the four in five people under 
25 who preferred to stay home? 
Are these the same people who are 
in increasing numbers choosing to 
exercise their political voice outside 
of parliamentary politics? And 
though Blair may command a huge 
mandate inside parliament, when 
only one in four people voted for 
his party, how big is it outside of 
parliament? 


NORMAN SOLOMON 

Few media eyebrows went up 
when the World Bank recently 
cancelled a global meeting set 
for Barcelona in late June - and 
shifted it to the Internet. 
Thousands of street 
demonstrators would have 
been in Spain's big north¬ 
eastern port city to confront 
the conference. Cyberspace 
promises to be a much more 
serene location. 

The World Bank is eager to 
portray its decision as 
magnanimous, sparing 

Barcelona the sort of upheaval 
that has struck Seattle, Prague, 
Quebec City and other urban 
hosts of international 
economic summits. "A 
conference on poverty 
reduction should take place in 
a peaceful atmosphere free 
from heckling, violence and 
intimidation," says a World 
Bank official, adding that "it is 
time to take a stand against this 
kind of threat to free 
expression." 

A senior adviser to the huge 
lending institution offered this 
explanation: "We decided that 
you can't have a meeting of 
ideas behind a cordon of police 
officers." Presumably, the 
meeting of ideas will flourish 
behind a cordon of passwords, 
bytes and pixels. 

If hackers can be kept at bay, 
the few hundred participants in 
the Annual Bank Conference 
on Development Economics 
will be able to conduct a lovely 
forum over the Internet. The 
video conferencing system is 
likely to be state-of-the-art, 
making possible a modern and 
bloodless way to avoid 
uninvited perspectives. 

The World Bank's retreat 
behind virtual walls may fulfil 
its goal of keeping the riffraff 
away, with online discourse 
going smoothly, but vital issues 


remain - such as policies that 
undercut essential government 
services in poor countries, 
while promoting privatisation 
and user fees for access to 
health care and education. 

"The objectives of the World 
Bank with this failed 
conference were simply an 
image-washing operation," said 
a statement from a Barcelona- 
based campaign that had 
worked on planning for the 
demonstrations. Now, the 
World Bank is depicting itself 
as the injured party. 

Protest organisers are derisive 
about the Bank's media spin: 
"The representatives of the 
globalised capitalism feel 
threatened by the popular 
movements against 

globalisation. They, who meet 
in towers surrounded by walls 
and soldiers in order to stay 
apart from the people whom 
they oppress, wish to appear as 
victims. They, who have at 
their disposal the resources of 
the planet, complain that those 
who have nothing wanted to 
have their voice heard." 

The World Bank's gambit of 
seeking refuge in cyberspace 
should be a wake-up call to 
activists who dream that 

websites and email are 

paradigm-shattering tools of 
the people. Some who take it 
for granted that "the revolution 
will not be televised" seem to 
hope that their revolution will 
be digitised. 

But there's nothing inherently 
democratising about the 

Internet. In fact, it has 
developed into a prodigious 
conduit of political and 

cultural propaganda, 

distributed via centrally edited 
mega-networks. America 
Online has 27 million 
subscribers, the New 
Internationalist magazine 
noted recently. "They spend an 
incredible 84 percent of their 
Internet time on AOL alone, 


which provides a regulated 
leisure and shopping 
environment dominated by in- 
house brands - from Time 
magazine to Madonna's latest 
album." 

At the same time that creative 
advocates for social change are 
routinely putting the Internet 
to great use, powerful elite 
bodies like the World Bank are 
touting online innovations as 
democratic models - while 
striving to elude the reach of 
progressive grassroots activism. 

If, in 1968, the Democratic 
National Convention had been 
held in cyberspace instead of in 
Chicago, on what streets would 
the antiwar protests have 
converged? If, on Inauguration 
Day this year, the swearing-in 
ceremony for George W Bush 
had taken place virtually rather 
than at one end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, where 
would people have gathered to 
hold up their signs saying "Hail 
to the Thief"? 

Top officials of the World Bank 
are onto something. In a 
managerial world, disruption 
must be kept to an absolute 
minimum. If global 
corporatisation is to achieve its 
transnational potential, the 
discourse among power brokers 
and their favourite thinkers can 
happen everywhere at once - 
and nowhere in particular. Let 
the troublemakers try to 
interfere by doing civil 
disobedience in cyberspace! 

In any struggle that 
concentrates on a battlefield of 
high-tech communications, the 
long-term advantages are 
heavily weighted toward 
institutions with billions of 
dollars behind them. Whatever 
our hopes, no technology can 
make up for a lack of 
democracy. 

Norman Solomon's latest book is 
"The Habits of Highly Deceptive 
Media." 


Community internet server under attack continued from page 1 


another in a series of DoS attacks. 
On Thursday 29th May, GreenNet 
began to be bombarded with an 
additional 2-3 gigabytes per day 
costing between $500 and $750 per 
day for 7 days. (They reported the 
attack early and are still negotiating 
with Telstra their liability.) 

A volunteer said they were still 
analysing the logs to establish the 
definitive attack method although 
it appeared to be targeting their 
mail server. Like the attack on 
GRC.com the packets appeared to 
come from many sources, but 
worse still the "IP's are probably 
spoofed" meaning the locations of 
the zombie computers are hidden. 

Steve Gibson was able to enter 
into an exchange with the 
GRC.com cracker who identified 
himself as Wicked, aged 13. 
Wicked had heard that Steve had 
referred to Wicked's ilk as 'script 


kiddies,' rather than the preferred 
term 'elite cyber war kings.' It 
happened to be untrue (a user of 
the website's public bulletin board 
had used the term), but nevertheless 
prompted the attack with software 
Wicked had acquired but not 
written. 

The GreenNet attacker/s 
motives are not known but 
GreenNet host the websites of 
various environmental, indigenous, 
independent media and human 
rights groups such as Jubilee 2000, 
Wilderness Society and Gundjehmi 
Aboriginal Corporation. They also 
host the website of Melbourne Ml 
and Sll protests www.sll.org 
which has been the target of 
sensationalist tabloid news stories 
in the past year 

"This sort of attack by the very 
nature of Internet infrastructure is 
impossible to prevent - all you can 


do is hope for the best [ie - that they 
stop] - otherwise you have little 
choice but to turn the server off - 
which, incidentally, does not stop 
your costs as your IP and network 
continue to get bombed..." said one 
GreenNet volunteer. 

Perhaps there is a general 
tendency towards anti¬ 
authoritarianism amongst crackers 
which has seen previous DoS 
attacks most famously target large 
corporations such as Yahoo, CNN 
and Microsoft. The attack on 
GreenNet as a community 
organisation is unprecedented 
locally, and due to the heady 
political times has lead some to 
ponder the worst case scenario that 
the server has been targeted by an 
unscrupulous and untraceable 
'security' organisation. Of course it 
could just be the whim of a 13 year 
old. 


Underground DoS software 
tools have proliferated recently. 
Three new types of denial-of- 
service attacks have been identified 
by technicians from Asta Networks 
during a six-month period the 
company spent monitoring the 
Internet2 Abilene backbone, an 
experimental high-speed optical 
network that connects 180 
universities across the United 
States. 

But what might prove most 
devastating for the future reliability 
of the Internet comes from 
Microsoft, and the introduction 
into their products the ability to 
spoof IP addresses. Gibson says 
"the threat represented by 
Microsoft's forthcoming Windows 
XP operating system, with its 
confirmed ability to easily generate 
malicious Internet traffic - for NO 
good reason - can not be 


overstated. The proper executives 
within Microsoft MUST be 
reached with this message so that 
those plans can be reviewed in light 
of the potential for their system's 
massive abuse of the inherently 
trusting Internet." 

Community organisations and 
small businesses that depend on the 
Internet for their communications 
more so than large corporations 
will have the most to lose. Gibson 
suggests the responsibility must fall 
on ISPs to recognise locally infected 
computers. He is working on 
software that he says will aid users 
to identify individual ISP 
irresponsibility and increase public 
scrutiny. 

Would you like to know more ? 
http://grc.com/dos/grcdos.htm 
http://www.wired.com/news/technolo- 
gy/0,1282,43697,00.html 
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...Continued from page 2 

should be influenced by people. At 
the end of the day, they must 
represent the people," Husseini 
added. 


HIV/AIDS messages miss the 
young 

Jun 7 (IPS) - "Nobody contracts 
AIDS, we die from the 
stigmatisation. We don't contract 
AIDS, we die from it," said Natashya, 
a 21-year-old Singaporean 
representative from the Asia-Pacific 
Network of People Living with 
HIV/AIDS. Natashya was one of 
several young people who spoke 
candidly - and were sometimes 
brutally honest - about the health 
issues that they face, including 
sexual and reproductive health, 
substance abuse and HIV/AIDS, at a 
United Nations meeting this week. 
Youth delegates had the chance to 
tell non-governmental organisations, 
governmental representatives and 
health and AIDS experts what they 
thought of current approaches to 
stemming the spread of the 
pandemic. The common theme 
through the discussions on 
HIV/AIDS at the third Asia-Pacific 
Intergovernmental Meeting on 
Human Resources Development for 
Youth was the need for pragmatic, 
honest and accurate information 
about the pandemic. 

Today, 36 million people are living 
with HIV/AIDS worldwide, of which 
6.4 million are in the Asia-Pacific. All 
the participants agreed that treating 
HIV/AIDS involved not just 
addressing the physical illness, but 
the societal one as well. 

Sourced from: oneworld.net, ips.org 
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Thousands turn out in a national call for compassion 


CLARE IRWIN 

On Sunday June 3rd over 3000 
people gathered in Melbourne, as 
part of a National Day of Action, 
to protest both the federal 
government and ALP opposition's 
policies on asylum seekers. The 
rally demanded an end to 
mandatory detention of asylum 
seekers, full welfare and work 
rights for migrants and asylum 
seekers, and an end to the practice 
of issuing 'temporary protection 
visas'. Rallies were also held in 
every major city in Australia. No 
One Is Illegal Spokesperson, 
Damien Lawson, said: "Australia's 
treatment of asylum seekers is 
illegal at international law, and 
violates the basic human rights of 
some of the most vulnerable people 
on earth. We must bear our share 
of responsibility for asylum seekers 
and welcome them, not brutalise 
them". 

The rally in Melbourne was 
preceded by a 24-hour vigil where 
a group of protesters camped over 
night on the state library lawns in a 
"detention centre". The theme for 
the 24-hour vigil was "with our 
bodies against the camps" to 
highlight the fact that detainees all 
around Australia are forced to 
protest against their treatment by 
sewing their lips together, going on 
hunger strikes and protesting. 
Damien Lawson said: "Refugees 
locked up in detention camps have 
protested using the only thing they 
still control - their bodies. We have 
sacrificed our own freedom for 
twenty-four hours in solidarity 
with them". The "detainees" were 
freed at the start of the rally to 
huge cheers from the crowd. 

Speakers at the rally included 
Barbara, a former Australasian 
Corrections Management employee 
and nurse, who quit her job in 
protest, and former detainees who 
spoke of their treatment inside the 
centres. A group of asylum seekers 
who have recently been released 
recited their identification numbers 
as an example of the way in which 
they were treated by ACM staff, 
who referred to them by their 
number rather than name. Other 
speakers were Sharon Burrows, 
president of the ACTU, and 
representatives from the Ethnic 
Communities Council, the 


Ecumenical Migration Centre, 
Amnesty International and the 
National Union of Students, 
highlighting the wide support in the 
community for the end of 
mandatory detention. 

The rally marched from the 
State Library to the Department of 
Immigration and Multicultural 
Affairs (DIMA) where an effigy of 
Phillip Ruddock, Minister for 
Immigration was burnt. There was 
also an action involving 13 people 
wearing t-shirts that spelt out 
"CLOSE THE CAMPS" who burst 
through a "footy banner" 
representing the White Australia 
Policy that has never ended. From 
DIMA the rally then marched to 
Flinders Street where Rod 
Quantock proceeded to stamp on a 
matchbox (representing Phillip 
Ruddock) when it remained silent 
on the issue of changing 
government policy on mandatory 
detention. 

On Friday June 8th the Asylum 
Seekers Resource Centre (ASRC) 
was launched in Nicholson Street 
Footscray with a similar amount of 
community support. The ASRC 
will provide free material aid to 
asylum seekers, as well as support 
and advocacy on legal, health, 
counselling, housing, language and 

...Continued on page 5 
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Chileans free trade battle continued from page 1 


beneficial non-tariff barriers in the 
forestry sector and remove 
subsidies on processes that harm 
the environment. 

- Ban trade or transshipment of 
products derived from illegal 
logging activities. 

Exclude investor-to-state 
dispute resolution mechanisms. 
Such mechanisms under 

NAFTA have given foreign 
investors powers to sue 
governments where laws such as 
those intended to safeguard the 
environment cause the investors' 
properties or products to lose 
value. 

- Bind foreign investors to the 
same performance public-interest 
requirements imposed on local 
companies. 


- Include provisions that allow 
the signatories to give preference to 
companies that meet rigid 
guidelines for sustainable 

production practices. 

The delegation argued that with 
its weak environmental laws, Chile 
would provide a lucrative base for 
US corporations fleeing stringent 
controls at home. 

A Gallop Poll in April found 
that 78 percent of Chileans 
interviewed thought that the 
national environmental law was 
adequate but 81 percent felt that it 
was not being respected. 

In hopes of cementing a deal as 
quickly as possible, US and 
Chilean officials have been 
conducting negotiations without 
any public debate and without 


permitting public access to the 
draft treaty documents. 

This is in similar fashion to the 
negotiations aimed at establishing 
a Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA) across the whole Western 
hemisphere by 2005. Heads of 
state of the 34 negotiating 
countries have yet to keep a 
promise, made nearly two months 
ago, to release the draft document 
of that agreement. 

Bush, who campaigned partly 
on the ticket of expanded trade 
with Latin America, is also playing 
catch-up with major US economic 
rivals, the European Union and 
Japan. 

The European Union has 
notched up 27 preferential or 
special customs agreements with 


other countries and is currently 
negotiating 15 more. Japan is 
negotiating free trade with 
Singapore and is considering 
agreements with Mexico, Korea, 
and Chile. Of 130 preferential 
trade agreements in effect 
worldwide, the United States is 
party to two. 

"What we are saying is that 
before our country enters into a 
free trade agreement with the US 
there needs to be an assessment of 
the impact such an agreement 
would have on our environment 
and our workers," said Miguel 
Fredes, an attorney with Chile's 
Southern Environmental Law 
Centre. " Right now, that does not 
exist." 

Article sourced from IPS. _ 
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...Continued from page 4 

education issues. This is a really important initiative 
as many asylum seekers are on "temporary 
protection" visas that deny them the right to work or 
to any income support from Centrelink. The ASRC 
was set up to address the resulting poverty and social 
inequity experienced by asylum seekers. 

To donate urgently needed foodstuffs, clothes, 
blankets, toys and money to the Asylum Seekers 
Resource Centre: drop-offs can be made to the Centre 
at 211 Nicholson St, Footscray or the Melbourne 
University Food Co-op. Or phone: (03) 9689 5075 
To get involved in the campaign for the rights of 
refugees and asylum seekers contact: 

No One Is Illegal - 0418 140 387 or email: 
nooneisillegal@netscape.net 

Refugee Action Collective - 0402 413 914 or email 
refugeeaction@mail.com 
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Edition 13 


Welcome to Edition 13, and yet more improve¬ 
ments in our ongoing quest to diversify content. 
The Paper has recently broadened its focus 
from just topical news and opinion, to include 
content of relevance to both media and the arts. 

We realise The Paper can often be a heavy 
read, so we have distinguished between articles 
by applying a particular style to each content 
focus. 

Edition 13 also introduces two new regular sec¬ 
tions: Clicks and Cuts - media news briefs, and 
Art:Cult - a diary of upcoming events. 

Let us know what you think. 

Marni Cordell (marni@thepaper.org.au) 

Editor - The Paper 


Wind power: the missing link in Bush's energy plan 


LESTER R. BROWN 

The eagerly awaited Bush energy 
plan released on May 17, 2001, 
disappointed many people because it 
largely overlooked the potential 
contribution of raising energy 
efficiency. It also overlooked the 
enormous potential of wind power, 
which is likely to add more to US 
generating capacity over the next 20 
years than coal. 

In short, the authors of the plan 
appear to be out of touch with what 
is happening in the world energy 
economy, fashioning an energy plan 
more appropriate for the early 
twentieth century rather than the 
early twenty-first century. They 
emphasized the role of coal, but 
world coal use peaked in 1996 and 
has declined some 11 percent since 
then as countries have turned away 
from this climate-disrupting fuel. 
Even China, which rivals the United 
States as a coal burning country, has 
reduced its coal use by 24 percent 
since 1996. 

Meanwhile, world wind power 
use has multiplied nearly fourfold 
over the last five years, a growth rate 
matched only by the computer 
industry. In the United States, the 
American Wind Energy Association 
projects a staggering 60 percent 
growth in wind-generating capacity 
this year. 

In the US, wind power was once 
confined to California, but during the 
last three years, wind farms coming 
online in Minnesota, Iowa, Texas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania have boosted US 
capacity by half - from 1,680 
megawatts to 2,550 megawatts. The 
1,500 or more megawatts to be 
added this year will be located in a 
dozen states. A 300-megawatt wind 
farm under construction on the 
Oregon/Washington border is 
currently the world's largest. 

But this is only the beginning. The 
Bonneville Power Administration 
(BPA) indicated in February that it 
wanted to buy 1,000 megawatts of 
wind-generating capacity and 
requested proposals. Much to its 
surprise, it received enough to build 
2,600 megawatts of capacity in five 
states, with the potential of 
expanding these sites to over 4,000 
megawatts. BPA, which may accept 
most of these proposals, expects to 
have at least one site online by the 
end of this year. 

A 3,000-megawatt wind farm in 
the early planning stages in South 
Dakota, near the Iowa border, is 10 
times the size of the 
Oregon/Washington wind farm. 
Named Rolling Thunder, this 
project, initiated by Dehlsen 
Associates and drawing on the 
leadership of Jim Dehlsen, a wind 
energy pioneer in California, is 
designed to feed power to the 
midwestern region around Chicago. 
This proposed project is not only 
large by wind power standards, it is 
one of the largest energy projects of 
any kind in the world today. 

Advances in wind turbine 
technology, drawing heavily from the 
aerospace industry, have lowered the 
cost of wind power from 38 cents per 
kilowatt hour in the early 1980s to 
three to six cents today, depending 
on the wind site. Wind, now 


competitive with fossil fuels, is 
already cheaper in some locations 
than oil or gas-fired power. With 
major corporations, such as ABB, 
Shell International, and Enron 
plowing resources into this field, 
further cost cuts are in prospect. 

Wind is a vast, worldwide source 
of energy. The US Great Plains are 
the Saudi Arabia of wind power. 
Three wind-rich US states - North 
Dakota, Kansas, and Texas - have 
enough harnessable wind to meet 
national electricity needs. China can 
double its existing generating 
capacity from wind alone. Densely 
populated Western Europe can 
supply all of its electricity needs from 
offshore wind power. 

Today Denmark, the world leader 
in wind turbine technology and 
manufacture, is getting 15 percent of 
its electricity from wind power. For 
Schleswig-Holstein, the northern¬ 
most state of Germany, it is 19 
percent and, for some parts of the 
state, 75 percent. Spain's industrial 
state of Navarra, starting from 
scratch six years ago, now gets 24 
percent of its electricity from wind. 

As wind generating costs fall and 
as concern about climate change 
escalates, more and more countries 
are climbing onto the wind energy 
bandwagon. In December, France 
announced it will develop 5,000 
megawatts of wind power by 2010. 
Also in December, Argentina 
announced a plan to develop 3,000 
megawatts of wind power in 
Patagonia by 2010. In April, the 
United Kingdom accepted offshore 
bids for 1,500 megawatts of wind 
power. In May, a report from Beijing 
indicated that China plans to develop 
some 2,500 megawatts of wind 
power by 2005. 

The growth in wind power is 
consistently outrunning earlier 
estimates. The European Wind 
Energy Association, which in 1996 
had set a target of 40,000 megawatts 
for Europe in 2010, recently upped it 
to 60,000 megawatts. 

The Bush plan to add 393,000 
megawatts of electricity nationwide 
by 2020 could be satisfied from wind 
alone. Money spent on wind¬ 
generated electricity tends to remain 
in the community, providing income, 
jobs, and tax revenue, bolstering 
local economies. One large advanced 
design wind turbine, occupying a 
quarter acre of land, can easily yield 
a farmer or rancher $2,000 in 
royalties per year while providing the 
community with $100,000 of 
electricity. US farmers and ranchers, 
who own most of the wind rights in 
the country, are now joining 


environmentalists to lobby for 
development of this abundant 
alternative to fossil fuel. 

Once we get cheap electricity from 
wind, we can use it to electrolyse 
water, producing hydrogen. 
Hydrogen is the fuel of choice for the 
new, highly efficient, fuel cell engine 
that every major automobile 
manufacturer is now working on. 
Daimler Chrysler plans to be on the 
market with fuel cell-powered cars in 
2003. Ford, Toyota, and Honda will 
probably not be far behind. William 
Ford, Chairman of Ford Motor 
Company, says he expects to preside 
over the demise of the internal 
combustion engine. 

Surplus wind power can be stored 
as hydrogen and used in fuel cells or 
gas turbines to generate electricity, 
leveling supply when winds are 
variable. Wind, once seen as a 
cornerstone of the new energy 
economy, may turn out to be its 
foundation. The wind meteorologist 
who analyses wind regimes and 
identifies the best sites for wind 
farms will play a role in the new 
energy economy comparable to that 
of the petroleum geologist in the old 
energy economy. 

With the advancing technologies 
for harnessing wind and powering 
motor vehicles with hydrogen, we 
can now see a future where farmers 
and ranchers can supply not only 
much of the country's electricity, but 
much of the hydrogen to fuel its fleet 
of automobiles as well. For the first 
time, the United 8tates has the 
technology and resources to divorce 
itself from Middle Eastern oil. 

In addition to neglecting the 
potential of wind, the Bush energy 
strategy pays only lip service to 
climate stabilisation. This is a high- 
risk strategy. With business as usual, 
the International Panel on Climate 
Change recently projected a global 
temperature rise during this century 
of up to 6 degrees Celsius. If this rise 
occurs, the rest of the world may 
hold the United States, the leading 
C02 emitter, responsible. 

What the United States needs now 
is an energy plan for this century, one 
that takes into account not only 
recent technological advances in 
wind power, fuel cells, and hydrogen 
generators, but also the need to 
stabilise climate. Perhaps Congress 
will bring the energy plan into the 
twenty-first century and restore US 
leadership in the fast-changing world 
energy economy. 

Lester R Brown is president of the 
Earth Policy Institute: wiviv.earth- 
policy.org 


The Paper - Calling Volunteers 

The Paper needs more volunteers. If you are based in Melbourne, we’d love to 
hear from you. As you can see, we have expanded to eight pages, covering a 
broader range of content appealing to a wider audience. The Paper comes out 
every fortnight and is run by volunteers. Right now, we need help with editing, 
layout and distribution. We use Quark to do the layout. Also, we are still keen 
to build our journalist and writer networks - there’s a lot of requests by people 
wanting issues covered. So, please contact us if you can help. 

We meet every Tuesday after The Paper comes out at the Trades Hall Bar in 
Carlton at 6pm. Feel free to drop in or contact us on 0409 417 556 or via 
info@thepaper.org.au. Don’t be shy - everyone is welcome!! 
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Starbucks - the next cultural invasion? 



Okay, who wants a Grande Latte? Protestors show their opposition to Starbucks. 


RUSTY SPOON 

Some cities in the word take 
their coffee and their cafes pretty 
seriously. Melbourne is one of 
them. It's no surprise then that 
the imminent arrival of 
Starbucks should be brewing up 
some opposition. 

Back in the 1950s, before the 
arrival of large numbers of 
Southern European immigrants, 
coffee was not a big deal in the 
lives of Melbournians. Prior to 
the 1950s it was usually drunk in 
the form of hot water with coffee 
and chicory essence, a 
concoction which would make 
most of the Brunswick Street 
latte lovers cringe. 

When the southern European 
immigrants arrived they brought 
their love of coffee with them 
and began to open coffee shops, 
particularly in the poorer inner 
city neighborhoods of Carlton, St 
Kilda and the like. These were 
not the groovy cafes of today, 
but community places where the 
new immigrants would meet and 
talk over hot coffee. 

Another thing the 'New 
Australians' brought with them 
was a culture of dissent and 
activism. The Italians had lived 
through a war and the Fascism of 
Mussolini, and many anarchists, 
socialists and others came to 
Australia with idealistic dreams 
of a new life. The fact that 
Melbourne is today the centre of 
so much of Australia's activism is 
said, in part, to have been 
inspired by the atmosphere of 
those early cafes. 

So it is not surprising that the 


culture inspired by these 
predecessors - the culture of 
activism which is so much a part 
of Melbourne - should be 
standing up to protect itself from 
a new kind of cultural invasion. 

According to Starbucks' 
Sydney office, up to five 
Starbucks stores will be opening 
in Melbourne in July-August. 
Locations may include Collins St, 
The Westin Hotel, St Kilda, 
Fountain Gate Midtown, and 
possibly next to the NIKE 
superstore on Swanston St. 

There has been resistance to 
Starbucks coffee shops in many 
places around the world. At the 
Seattle World Trade 
Organisation protests in 1999, 
Starbucks (which began there in 
1971) was trashed when a couple 
of thousand people marched on 
the store. In Minneapolis (USA) 
the local community prevented 
Starbucks from opening a store 
in their small down town area. 
In Chicago, Starbucks eventually 
backed down on opening a store 
when it was alleged that they had 
used unfair means to purchase a 
lease in a popular shopping 
centre and to pressure the 
centre's manager not to renew 
the lease of the independent 
Scenes Coffee House. Public 
outcry motivated the backdown. 

Such strategies are not 
unusual. In her book No Logo, 
Naomi Klein states: "...Starbucks 
real estate strategy was to stake 
out a popular independent cafe 
in a well trafficked, funky 
location and simply poach the 
lease out from under it. Several 
independent cafe owners in 


prime locations are on the record 
claiming that Starbucks went 
directly to their landlords and 
offered to pay them higher rental 
payments for the same or 
adjacent spaces." 

And when they get into a 
neighborhood it usually isn't just 
one store that opens. Once in a 
neighborhood Starbucks quickly 
sets up a number of stores in the 
same area thereby saturating the 
market. This decreases the 
profits of all of the individual 
cafes in the area. The smaller 
coffee shops are unable to 
compete, but with an overall 
increased market share and 
lower operating costs Starbucks 
not only survives but thrives. 
One activist on the Indymedia 
website says, 

"I was in Vancouver recently 
and was totally amazed at how 
many Starbucks existed, they 
were literally everywhere. 
Sometimes, believe it or not, they 
had Starbucks on opposite ends 
of one intersection!" 

It's kind of like the 
introducing Cane toads all over 
again. 

Another strategy, again not 
unique to Starbucks, is their 
strategy for cutting wages and 
conditions. Again, Klein points 
out: "At Starbucks in British 
Columbia new workers faced an 
actual wage decrease - from 
(Can)$7.50 to $7.00 an hour - 
during a period when the chain 
was doubling its profits and 
opening 350 new stores a year." 

They are also reputed to not 
take too kindly to unions. The 
Vancouver distribution plant 
closed down shortly after it 


became unionised and other 
workers allege they have been 
intimidated when their 
workplaces have talked of 
unionising, with threats of 
closure and job losses. 

On June 25 and 26, global 
days of action have been called 
against Starbucks. While the 
majority of the action is looking 
to put pressure on the company 
to use ethically traded coffee and 
other related issues, the focus on 
the newly emerging Starbucks 
within Melbourne will surely be 
focusing on preventing them 
from setting up shop altogether. 

Once upon a time 
Melbourne's cafes were 
community spaces where people 
gathered to talk politics and to 
socialise with friends and 
neighbors. Now they are quickly 
becoming another battleground 
between community activists and 
multinational corporations. 
McDonalds have recently 
announced that they will begin to 


internationalise the McCafe, -an 
idea that first started in 
Melbourne in the 90s. 
McDonalds are planning to turn 
into a multinational business to 
compete with Starbucks. 

Another comment from an 
Indymedia website, this time in 
Sydney where 6 stores already 
exist, says: 

"In the end it's largely about 
the homoginisation of culture, 
and all the labour, environmental 
and cultural assaults that seem 
inevitably go with it. The 
founder of Starbucks, Howard 
Shultz said 'we have 2,520 stores 
worldwide, serving 10m 
customers a week. McDonald's 
now has 25,000 stores 
worldwide. That's where I want 
to be with Starbucks.' 

An expanding McWorld of 
McFranchises and McCulture and 
McGlobalisation doesn't sound 
very pleasant to me. As far as I'm 
concerned McStarbucks can get 
the..." You get the picture. 


Indigenous media 


JASON GIBSON 

Almost daily our newspapers and radio 
stations are full of non-Indigenous 
perspectives on Indigenous issues. Be it the 
stolen generations, native title, the re- 
emergence of assimilationist policy or land 
rights, the non-Indigenous voice is a 
foremost. So where are the Indigenous 
columnists, radio presenters, television 
anchors and journalists? Sure, they do exist 
but compared to the amount of space given 
to non-Indigenous writers and 
commentators, the Indigenous voice is 
marginal in the mainstream media. If we are 
serious at all about reconciliation and self- 
determination then we need to hear 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander voices 
more often. Presented here is an incredibly 
brief history of the development of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander media 
and a list of web, print and broadcast services 
worth engaging. 

The contemporary Indigenous communi¬ 
cations environment consists of an array of 
media services. Presently there are 
approximately one hundred licensed 
Aboriginal radio stations, one commercial 
television station, numerous print 
publications, an Indigenous film industry 
(with Indigenous media productions being 
screened on non-Indigenous television and 
radio) as well as an embryonic online media 
sector. There are currently over 50 
Indigenous media associations working 
within local, regional, national and 
international settings represented at the 
national level by the National Indigenous 


Media Association of Australia (NIMAA). 
Interestingly Aboriginal broadcasting and 
print endeavours have typically been the 
result of self-initiative and motivation with 
many of these developments in radio 
beginning as 'experimental' radio and 
television stations. These low-powered 
transmissions initially operated outside of 
the legal and political processes of state and 
federal government. 

A small but consistent Indigenous print 
sector has also existed for more than 160 
years. The first examples of Aboriginal print 
journalism appeared in the 1830's, with 
publications like the Australian Abo Call: the 
voice of the Aborigines begins and the 
Flinders Island Chronicle. Papers such as the 
Australian Abo Call and the Koori Mail have 
featured highly in the development of an 
Aboriginal political subjectivity. Certainly 
the success of print has been limited due to 
poor English literacy standards that continue 
to plague Indigenous welfare over the 
nation. Hence the success of radio has been 
in its ability to maintain and continue the 
practice of orality historically vital to 
Indigenous culture. 

In 1972 the first Indigenous-produced 
community radio program aired on 5UV in 
Adelaide and a year later the first ever all- 
Aboriginal TV Show produced, 'Basically 
Black' a National Black Theatre production, 
was broadcast. Throughout the 1970s 
Indigenous broadcasting began to grow at 
the grassroots, from the community sector 
and establish its own unique position in the 
Australian communications sphere. Radio 
has particularly performed a cmcial part in 


cultural, social and economical 
development. The access and control of 
media and communications technology is 
now regarded as a powerful tool in 
facilitating community ties and cultural 
activity. 

However it was with the launch of Australia's 
first domestic satellite in 1985, that the 
Indigenous broadcasting environment took 
shape. For the first time many remote 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders gained 
access to telecommunications, broadcast 
television and radio. The launch was seen as 
both a potential advance for Indigenous 
communications and a threat to the 
maintenance of an already diminished 
language and culture. At this time 
Aboriginal concerns over the effects of 
satellite broadcasting were "duly noted and 
then largely ignored" as a technologically 
determined policy established a Remote 
Commercial Television Station (RCTS) that 
largely ignored the interests of the numerous 
distinct language groups that fell within the 
broadcast footprint. 

Introduced in 1987 the Broadcasting for 
Remote Aboriginal Communities Scheme 
(BRACS) established radio in remote areas. 
BRACS, a small scale, community based 
system, designed to transmit over short 
distances, was first piloted in the remote 
communities of Ernabella (Anangu 
Pitjantjatjara lands) and Yuendumu (Walpiri 
lands) and has to date allowed for varying 
degrees of Aboriginal control. Initially 
conceived as a gatekeeper of media content, 
BRACS gave communities the ability to 
produce their own video and radio programs 


and re-broadcast, or 'embed' this material 
into mainstream programming by turning 
off main signals and transmitting their own 
programs locally. Over 100 BRACS stations 
now exist, allowing limited community 
control of incoming satellite television and 
radio broadcasts, as well as rebroadcasting 
equipment. 

Even with such rapid success in Indigenous 
media over the last 30 years a number of 
obstacles remain. Simply stated - access to 
broadband networks in remote regions, the 
ubiquity of cultural property on-line, 
appropriate training, adequate funding and 
the perpetual issues of upgrading and 
maintenance continue to trouble this sector. 

Some Indigenous media outlets: 

Print 

• Koorimail 

• Land Rights News 

• Journal of Journal of Australian Indigenous Issues 

Radio 

• Koori Radio/Gadigal Information Services (Syd) 

• Umeewarra Radio (Port Augusta) - 5UMA 89.1 FM 

• Broome Aboriginal Media Association - 
67.5AM (Broome) and 81.3AM (Derby) 

• 4K1G Radio - Townsville Aboriginal and 
Islander Media Association. 

Web 

•Indiginet - http://www.indiginet.com.au/ 

• Kooriweb - http://kooriweb.org/ 

• Irati Wanti - http://iratiwanti.org 

• Central Australian Aboriginal Media 
Association (CAAMA) - 
http://www.caama.com.au/ 

For a full list of websites go to 
www. aboriginalaustralia. org 
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Perversion or Pulp? 


CLAIRANNE BROWNE 

Theatre in Decay's new 
exploration "Pretty Vacant" leaves 
us questioning our own 
understanding of how a 
performance should be executed 
when it is apparent - "in our face" 
in fact - that theatre is no longer 
a vehicle for meaning, but a 
window for brutality and indecent 
acts. A stage for demoniac sexual 
dialogue and coprophagia (shit 
eating). 

And it's not a lame excuse to be 
publicly gruesome; it's a show up 
of the peril that theatre faces. The 
decline of theatre and the removal 
of its accessibility is a relevant 
issue to talk about, but does that 
warrant some sort of obscurity so 
beyond us that it needs a new 
word for obscure? Do we really 
want to be pummelled with shock 
tactics all in the name of 
recognising the rot that eats at 
our arts and culture? 

"Pretty Vacant" is a triptych that 
smacks our senses and leaves us 
dribbling and spitting out our last 
dying attempt to 'connect'. It 
begins in a foyer in a corridor in a 


black room, iridescently lit in a 
foyer in a corridor...weaving its 
way through the night with shrill 
shouts of "cauliflower" and 
whispers almost unheard. 

'Skin' followed a sickening sex 
play, 'Pigment' found us direction¬ 
less in the corridor listening to a 
ranting rally of voices that told 
stories, and 'Your Life as a Hole' 
framed, or perhaps caged, a 
dissolution of horror questioning 
art as something subjective. The 
incarnation of Francis Bacon, 
painter of perversion, 
contextualises the last work's 
central feature of coprophagia. Or 
at least that's what I got from it. 
And I've been told it's all up to me 
anyway. 

In my early days of voyeurism, I 
never did experience something 
quite as repelling. "Pretty Vacant" 
is experimental theatre that 
seems contradictory. A show that 
begs your participation, then 
throws you out to the far reaches 
of its unlit expanse telling you to 
"shut up and listen", is 
confrontational. Cheers to that. 

But what seemed repelling to me 
was that this strangeness had 


nowhere to go. 

It was well written, awesomely 
acted and finely directed by 
Melbourne talent Robert Reid. 
However, all the parts of it gave to 
the theme a little more than 
needed. I think I understand the 
axis point that Theatre in Decay 
revolves on, but my question is 
this. Can it go beyond the 
bitterness it seems to depend so 
strongly upon to create its 
profundity? 

I won't be missing another 
opportunity to see more of 
Theatre in Decay's work. It got me 
thinking. I'm not in total 
agreement, but that's not the 
point. They gave me some shit, 
asked me to eat it, and I found 
that hard to swallow. 


Pretty Vacant 
Theatre in Decay 

The Storeroom 
Cnr Scotchmer St and St. 
Georges Rd Nth Fitzroy, 
Melbourne 
Until June 16th 



Discussion of painter Francis Bacon's highlighting of coprophagia 
(Triptych, May-June 1973) sets the scene for Theatre in Decay's 
_"Pretty Vacant". 


Clicks and Cuts: media news ART:CULT 


NEW ZEALAND: Maori Challenge 
Computer Game Royalties 

Barristers for three Maori 
tribes have written to Lego, 
the toy manufacturer, asking 
for sales of a computer game 
to be suspended because it 
infringes the Polynesian 
people's intellectual property 
rights to their language and 
culture, according to 
CNN.com. Bionicle is already 
being sold in Europe and 
features characters with 
common Polynesian names 
such as Toa, Tohunga, Pohatu 
and Whenua, who fight for 
the liberation of Mata Nui 
Island. Lawyers said the 
game's story line bears a 
strong resemblance to the 
traditional stories told by the 
Polynesian people of Rapa 
Nui, or Easter Island, the 
report says. Lego said the 
company was not interfering 
with the cultural heritage of 
Polynesian people and would 
not be withdrawing the game. 

CUBA: Recycled U.S. Computers 
Helping Health Care 

A non-profit group in the 
United States has launched a 
scheme to recycle surplus 
computers to help hospitals 
and physicians in Cuba. The 
idea is to give Cuban medical 
services access to online 
articles, research, drug info 
and scientific developments, 
which at present have to be 
obtained from expensive hard 
copy. USA/Cuba InfoMed, 
which is based in San Jose, 
California, is donating the 
technological infrastructure 


that helps Cuba's 65,000 
physicians and medical 
professionals who face an 
ongoing U.S. trade embargo. 

AUSTRALIA: Government 

Demands Prior Notice Of Press 
Releases 

The government has tabled 
plans to order state-funded 
community groups to give it 
24 hours' notice of any press 
releases. At present groups are 
simply required to give "early 
warning" of an impending 
media statement, but the 
government says some groups 
give only a couple of minutes' 
notice or none at all. The new 
rule would affect the 
Australian Council of Social 
Service, the Federation of 
Disability Consumers, the 
Early Childhood Association, 
Volunteering Australia and 
the Federation of 

Homelessness Organizations. 
The national director of 
Uniting Care, Libby Davies, 
said: "This sort of attack on 
the basic principles of 
democracy is not acceptable in 
a country that prides itself on 
protecting the rights of 
individuals and organizations 
to hold and express their 
views." 

MUSIC: Napster Comes In From 
Cold 

Napster has signed with 
MusicNet (the pay-per- 
download service to be 
launched by three of the five 
major labels), giving Napster 
"that much-discussed 

legitimacy at last," according 


to the Industry Standard. But 
it quotes The Globe and Mail 
saying MusicNet "relegates 
(Napster) to a pale imitation 
of its former self." The alliance 
is "another step backward for 
the once-proud file-swapping 
service," added News.com. 
There was much talk of the 
supposedly valuable Napster 
"brand," argued The Register, 
but "say Napster to someone, 
and the first reaction will most 
likely be 'failure.' 

US: CNN Staff Instructed To 
Restrict "Pearl Harbor" Ads 

The Observer reports that 
CNN staff are being pressured 
by their accountant-bosses to 
keep "customer-advertisers" 
happy. It quotes an internal 
memo as follows: "Important: 
producers, supervisors please 
read. [Japanese company] 
Fujitsu wants to make sure 
that no Fujitsu ads run around 
or [appear] in any proximity 
of any coverage, promotion or 
reporting news stories or 
interviews of the new 'Pearl 
Harbor' movie." There follows 
a lengthy note on how 
producers can avoid offending 
Fujitsu, a computer company 
that is one of CNN's biggest 
advertisers. 

We invite your input. If you 
have any interesting media news 
that should be included in The 
Paper or if you think there is a 
topic we should follow up, 
please contact us. 

Send your comments and ideas 
to: jason@thepaper.org.au 


The Western Australia Centre for 
Photography (51-53 James St. 
Northbridge, Perth) shows Me-DI-A, 
a peek-a-boo interactive exhibition 
looking at the media response to the 
death of Princess Diana Spencer. 

Public campaigns addressing the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic in South-East Asia 
have to adapt to relevant cultural 
ideologies, multi-racial heritages and 
State openness to promote the 
message of safer-sex. Rubber Love: 
Language & Representations collects 
graphics from posters to condom 
packets to explore these 
modifications. Finishes June 22 at 
University of Technology, Sydney. 

Posters of a different nature, 
focusing on the last years of Tito's 
totalitarian regime in the former 
Yugoslavia, exhibit at Canberra's 
ANCA Gallery (1 Rosevear Place, 
Dickson) from June 20 - July 1. 

Black comedy hits the stage at 
Brisbane's New Farm Nash Theatre 
(Balfour St. New Farm) in Vinegar 
Tom, until June 30. Feminist writer, 
Caryl Churchill, uses the setting of a 
17th-century European farming 
community's witch-hunts to draw 
attention to the Australian hobby of 
scapegoating. 

The Winter2C Fitzroy/Collingwood 
Music Festival in Melbourne will be 
happening through 23 live music 
venues in the area, from June 10-24. 
The venues have joined forces to 
present the 2 weeks of great live 
music and recharge the age-old art 
of giggin'l From jazz to electronica, 
head noddin' hip hop to country 
twang, postpunk to regular punk, 
African rhytms to suburban white 
boy rock - Winter 2C has got it all. 

Voiceworks issue #45, the 'Visual 
Language' edition, has a launch not 
to be missed at Bar Open (Brunswick 
St., Melbourne) on Wed 20 June, 


9pm onwards. The night will feature 
spoken word, groovy Super 8 
projections and a dance piece. 
Otherwise get a copy, nationally 
available, for readings sake. 

Sydney's d>art 01 festivities 
showcase innovative experimental 
film, video, animations, cd-rom, 
sound and internet art, in exhibition 
at the City Exhibition Space until July 
1 and on screen at the Dendy Opera 
Quays Cinema on June 15 & 19. See 
http://www.dlux.org.au/dart/index.ht 
ml for more. 

Western Desert Aboriginal 
community Yuendumu brings 30 
etchings of "Dreaming designs" on 
Yuendemu school doors to a new 
context, Canberra. Yuendumu Doors, 
showing at Chapman Gallery (31 
Captain Cook Cr, Manuka) until June 
30. 

Melbourne photographer, Chris 
Barry's previous work has explored 
her second-generation migrant 
experience and the "you're not from 
here, are you?" type of proposition. 
Out of Place, however, negotiates 
her own past 8 years of irresistible 
summer migrations to Alice Springs. 
This photographic and textual 
project, exhibiting the contrast of 
belonging and otherness, opens June 
20 at RMIT Gallery (344 Swanston St. 
Melbourne). 

Volunteer presenters are calling 
listeners, friends & community 
groups to donate money to celebrate 
Melbourne's 3CR Radio's 25th 
birthday and keep them on air - free 
from corporate sponsorship and 
government control. The theme for 
3CR Radiothon 2001 (855AM) is 
'Uncensored and Outspoken' - tune 
in, and help support the station 
financially (towards a target of $125, 
000) or by volunteering (contact 
Emily Hayes, 9419 8377) before June 
17! 










Debt Crisis and the Arts: 


Effects of development funding on 
Jamaican Women's Sistren Theatre 
Collective 

KATRINA SMITH 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank have been described 
as 'henchmen' of neo-colonialism. 
Founded in the aftermath of World War 
Two to provide financial aid to failing 
economies, the World Bank is responsible 
for establishing development projects in 
Third World countries whilst the IMF 
provides loans when the countries 
experience balance of payment 
difficulties. Repayment within prescribed 
time frames is sought via the imposition 
of 'austerity measures', or reductions in 
state services like health and education. 

The approach of the IMF and the World 
Bank is paternalistic: the IMF homepage, 
for instance, suggests that IMF Structural 
Adjustment Programs (SAPs) and World 
Bank development policies be designed in 
order that Third World inhabitants 'may 
live a better and fuller life.' Member 
nations' co-operation with the terms and 


was in a State of 
Emergency. The IMF 
effect on the island 
was devastating, and 
worsened by the OPEC 
oil crisis. World 
inflation was eroding 
living conditions; the 
recession was affecting 
the aluminium and 
tourist industries, and 
with 24% 

unemployment, crime 
rates soared in 
Kingston to the point 
where residents were 
terrified for their safety. 
As a result, many 
Jamaicans fled the 
island, taking their 
capital with them. 

The Manley 
government resumed 
meetings with the IMF 
in 1978 despite its 
knowledge of what 
former IMF employee 
Davison Budhoo 



conditions of the loans is also described 
as 'enlightened self-interest', despite the 
devastating effects of these austerity 
measures on the poor. Indeed, it is 
suggested that declining expenditure on 
health and education as a result of IMF 
SAPs has caused the deaths of six million 
children under the age of five in Africa 
since 1982. 

Political aggression is displayed by both 
multilateral agencies. Bruce Rich argues 
the World Bank has provided financial and 
other resources to military regimes with 
records of human rights abuses. In the 
early 1970s, it severed aid to Allende's 
Chile at the same time as it entered into 
partnership with the repressive 
Ceaucescu regime in Romania. It also 
continued to supply South Africa with 
loans despite United Nations' sanctions 
aimed at stopping the abuses of its 
apartheid policy. 

The IMF's relationship with the 
Democratic-Socialist Manley government 
in Jamaica during the 1970s also 
demonstrates its partisan nature. The 
deterioration of Jamaica's relationship 
with the United States spelt disaster for 
its relationship with the IMF: among 
Caribbean scholars, it is widely accepted 
that the US used the IMF to destablise 
the Manley government in order to regain 
political and economic control in the 
Caribbean. Despite Michael Manley's 
efforts to transform the island's economic 
system, by 1976 the People's National 
Party (PNP) had to announce that Jamaica 


describes as the Fund's 
'genocidal' policies. In order to secure 
financial assistance, the government 
agreed to dismantle the majority of its 
programs to meet the conditions of the 
IMF's SAP. This resulted in a 40% cutback 
in the standard of living in Jamaica. 
Although the PNP expelled the IMF in 
March 1980, it was too late to rebuild 
trust with the Jamaican people. Anita M. 
Waters suggests that by this time 
Jamaica's economy was in even worse 
shape than before the IMF intervened: 
'Three hundred thousand people, or 30% 
of the labour force, were out of work, and 
the foreign exchange deficit was greater 
than in 1977.' 

Consequently, in the 1980 general 
elections the Manley government were 
defeated by the ultra-conservative, pro- 
US Jamaica Labour Party led by Edward 
Seaga, who immediately attempted to 
remove of all traces of democratic 
socialism in Jamaican society. This 
resulted in the silencing of the women's 
movement and political and artistic 
dissidents within Jamaican society. The 
popular movement was attacked and 
community cultural groups were 
dissolved. The women's movement which 
had gained strength during the 1970s 
suddenly found it difficult to muster 
support. 

Sistren Theatre Collective, a working-class 
women's theatre company established 
during the Manley government's second 
term, was one of the first groups to suffer 

from the 
effects of the 
Seaga 

government's 
policy 

changes. The 
company was 
established in 
1977 after 
thirteen 
women from 
the Impact 
program - an 
employment 
program that 
sought to 
redress high 
unemployment 
rates, 

particularly 
among 

women, in the 
early 1970s - 


were selected by the newly established 
Women's Bureau. They were asked to join 
with Honor Ford-Smith, a tutor from the 
Jamaica School of Drama, to devise a skit 
based on their experiences as working- 
class women for an annual Workers' 

Week festival. 

The women met with Ford-Smith in a 
derelict hall in Kingston. She asked them 
what they wanted their skit to be about 
and they responded that they wanted to 
explore 'how men treat us bad.' After the 
festival, the thirteen women approached 
Ford-Smith to set up a drama class for 
them to attend on a regular basis. But in 
March 1981, the Jamaica Labour Party 
closed down the Impact program, forcing 
the women to review their employment 
options. Hence they formed themselves 
into a professional theatre company, 
seeking funding from international 
development agencies in North America, 
Canada, and Europe. 

The relationship with Sistren and 
development agencies provides evidence 
for major criticism of development 
policies. It must be stated from the 
outset, however, that there are two main 
types of development agencies - 
government and non-government - and 
that their approaches to development are 
often poles apart. Government agencies 
tend to adopt a more dictatorial and 
paternalistic approach whereas non¬ 
government agencies tend to be 
interested in working ground-up with the 
needs of the people involved in the group 
or project. 

Although the company's initial aim was to 
create theatre around women's issues, 
most development agencies were only 
interested in assisting the group to 
become self-sufficient. There was no 
room in their policies for cultural 
development unless it was tied to 
economic growth. Further, the funding 
development agencies provided tended to 
be for short-term goals only, meaning it 
was difficult, if not impossible, for skills to 
be transferred between the educated and 
uneducated members of the company. 
This created an inequitable working 
arrangement in which some of the 
women did enormous amounts of work 
while others did very little. 

Development agencies, particularly those 
in Canada, funded Sistren to tour 
internationally every couple of years. The 


tours often involved workshops with 
development educators as well as 
exchanges between Sistren members and 
Canadian popular theatre practitioners. 
While some of the tours fostered 
alliances, others were purely for the 
benefit of development agencies. The 
pressure to tour resulted in Sistren's 
neglecting its local constituency which, 
ironically, was the reason the company 
received development funding in the first 
place. What's more, development 
agencies did not understand the cultural 
context in which Sistren was operating. 
Jamaica's colour/class stratification 
created internal dilemmas in Sistren 
which were increased by the short¬ 
sighted aims of the funding provided. 

Sistren are now struggling to survive. In 
1999, the company restructured itself 
after many of its funding bodies withdrew 
their support. Although Sistren applied for 
development agency funding to ensure its 
own survival, its role was compromised 
as funding was granted from the same 
stockpile as that used against the 
company. In many ways, Sistren's 
relationship with development agencies 
mirrored the Jamaican government's 
relationship with the IMF. Policies were 
imposed on the group and funds granted 
only for projects that met development 
agency requirements. In Jamaica, hope 
for the recovery of the economy and, by 
extension, freedom from poverty is fading 
fast. And Sistren's chances of surviving 
into the 21st century appear remote. 
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